THE   NEW   KING
Buckingham, there were few in whose thoughts he was not present as the proceedings continued.
Charles accepted graciously the obvious rebuff they had given him, and without further argument instructed the Lord Keeper to tell them that they might disperse, in view of the increasing toll of the plague. Many interpreted this to mean that the session was at an end, and more than three-quarters of the members departed for home, leaving a much depleted Parliament to conclude the proceedings. The King, despite Buckingham's active intervention, gained no satisfaction in the main business of obtaining supplies, and, since money was urgently needed for the preparation of the fleet, when the session finally closed on July i ith, the Houses were informed that it was merely an adjournment, not a prorogation, and a meeting was fixed for August ist, Oxford being selected as likely to provide a healthier locality.
In the interim occurred an affair for which Buckingham was to incur much odium. In his last treaty with France James had promised to lend some twenty ships to Louis to assist him in an undertaking against Genoa. The engagement still held good, but signs had not been wanting that the French King was considering using these ships to assist him in a projected attack upon his Protestant subjects in La Rochelle. The loan had been delayed as long as possible, but when, during his embassy in June, Buckingham found that Louis seemed ready to treat for peace with the Huguenots, Charles and he felt that the time was ripe for the carrying out of the obligations. As yet they had no reason to suspect the genuineness of Louis's peaceful intentions towards the Huguenots, and they hoped that the ships would merely be used against France's foreign enemies. So Captain John Pennington was dispatched to France as Admiral in command of eight ships, some of them